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to bring every subject down to the date of publication of the successive 
volumes, in the affluence of the biography of living subjects, and in the 
absence of personal partiality and partisan bias, as well as in the full 
treatment of topics which have a peculiarly American interest, this 
Cyclopaedia claims the precedence of all others ; while the great English 
and European works of the same class have their respective merits, in 
which each may in like manner claim to have no rival. "We have 
made constant use of the volumes as they have appeared, and our 
appreciation of the work has grown with our experience of its value, 
and with the frequent comparison which we have been led to make 
between its articles and corresponding titles in other cyclopaedias. 



32. — The History, Civil, Political, and Military, of the Southern Re- 
bellion, from its Incipient Stages to its Close. Comprehending, also, 
all important State Papers, Ordinances of Secession, Proclamations, 
Proceedings of Congress, Official Reports of Commanders, etc., etc. 
By Orville J. Victor. Volumes I. and II. New York : James 
D. Torrey. 8vo. pp. 531, 537. 

The prime merit of these massive volumes is their closely historical 
and documentary character. They are less a history than a compend 
of authentic materials for future history. They seem to be based 
wholly on official reports and ascertained and admitted facts. They 
give at suitable intervals condensed summaries of events, and they are 
provided each with a full and copious alphabetical index. The second 
volume brings the history down to February 1, 1862. Materials for 
two or three other volumes must by this time have been accumulated ; 
how many more will be required to bring the conflict to its " close," we 
may be better able to conjecture when these sheets appear than at this 
moment of writing, while the great issues in the Southwest remain 
undecided. 

33. — Grape Culture, Wines, and Wine-making. With Notes upon 
Agriculture and Horticulture. By A. Haeasztht, Commissioner 
to report on the Improvement and Culture of the Vine in California. 
With Numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1862. 8vo. pp. 420. 

About one third of this volume is occupied with the journal of a 
European tour undertaken in the service of the State of California, to 
which is added a chapter giving the results of the author's observation 
and experience in their application to the grape-culture in California. 
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Considerably more than half of the book consists of appendices, chiefly 
extracted from various foreign writers, on the culture of the grape, the 
silk-worm, and the sorgho, on the manufacture of wine, potato-starch, 
grape-sugar, and beet-sugar, and on various kindred topics. The entire 
work constitutes a manual of the highest value in the department with 
which it is principally concerned, and can hardly fail to render the 
most essential service in developing what promises to be the prime 
industrial interest of our Pacific coast, — a development to which we 
are to look, not only for a large increase of national wealth, but — what 
is of immeasurably greater consequence — for the ultimate suppression 
of the poisonous compounds, in which the grape has but a slender 
share, that are undermining at once the health and the moral well-being 
of our people. 

34. — A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By John 
William Draper, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Physiology in the University of New York ; Author of a " Treatise 
on Human Physiology," etc., etc. New York : Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1863. 8vo. pp. 631. 

This is a work of which the brief space now at our command will 
not enable us to give the measure. It covers the entire history of 
European progress. The author's endeavor is to trace the action of 
primordial law in the general development of the race, and in the suc- 
cessive stages of growth and decline that have marked the collective 
life of portions of the race. The author is a rigid positivist in his 
method, but not after the school of Comte or of Buckle. Law is with 
him, not automatic, but the outgoing of the will of the immutable Cre- 
ator ; and Christianity is not the growth of the human intellect, but the 
gift of God. In the light of Christian theism, sporadic and fortuitous 
events and changes are so only in appearance. The miscellaneous, 
confused aspect of human history is due solely to our lack of compre- 
hensive theories. We have a Ptolemaic system of the spiritual uni- 
verse, and thus must invent countless cycles and epicycles to bring 
what has been and is within the purlieus of our system. A true sys- 
tem of the spiritual, as of the material universe, must comprehend 
within its great circles all that man has been and thought, experienced 
and realized. That our author has drawn these circles with unerring 
hand is more than he would claim. To have made the attempt is of 
itself a great merit and a high achievement. His work must take its 
place as among the most truly original, profound, and instructive con- 
tributions of the age, in the department of speculative philosophy. 



